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FORE WARD 



In the field of mental retardation we have long been concerned with the 
process of habilitating the mentally retarded. It is an axiom, contrary to 
many beliefs, that this dynamic and complex process does not begin when the 
retarded child enters elementary or high school, when he reaches adolescence, 
or when he reaches adulthood. Rather, the habilita’cion process begins early 
in life and prevades throughout the mentally retarded’s entire life span. 

In the field of mental retardation we have also been concerned with the 
provision of those essential services for helping the retarded individual 
develop to his fullest physical, mental, social, educational, psychological, 
and vocational potential. Yet, it is apparent that the actual provision of 
services by various agencies and professional specialties to the retardate 
has somewhat been fragmented. These services, therefore, are of little value 
unless they are integrated into a well-planr,ed continuum of support which 
requires participation and cooperation among all agencies and professional 
specialties dealing with the retarded. 

During the past few years public schools and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies throughout the United States have been integrating their services 
for a more comprehensive approach to habilitating the mentally retarded. 

In the fall of 1964, the State of Minnesota initiated its first cooperative 
public school-vocational rehabilitation program. Since then these programs 
have increased markedly to an estimated thirty with many more in the planning 
stages. 

To increase interest and knowledge relative to the organization, admin- 
istration, and Implementation of cooperative public school-vocational reha- 
bilitation programs for the mentally retarded in Minnesota, a symposium was 
held at Mankato State College February 11, 1967. Sponsored by the Rehabil- 
itation Counseling Program, Department of Special Education, and the Minne- 
sota Council for Exceptional Children, it was our conviction and hope that 
the symposium would strengthen communication, understanding, and cooperation 
between special education and vocational rehabilitation planners, adminis- 
trators, and professional practitioners j increase the effectiveness of the 
education-vocational continuum for better articulation of services; and thus 
contribute significant] y to the overall process of habilitating the mentally 
retarded. 

Our appreciation is expressed to the authors of the contents of this 
pamphlet, all of whom were participants in the symposium, and who have per- 
mitted publication of their papers. 



G. E. A. 
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CONTEMPORARY NBeuS IN HABILITATING 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



Hubert JL Humphrey 



fiual 



Yj2i iVi^sitoit's Paael on Mental Retardation 



Thank you for the warm welcoms t© your symposium on mental retardation. 

I must tell you first that you sent a most convincing envoy to extend your 
invitation— our daughter-in-law, Donna Humphrey. I am delighted that she is 
here today, and I know I do not have to tell you tnat she is a willing worker 
in this field. Mental retardation was one of her major areas of study at 
school, and Donna has taught mentally retarded children. 

I have had two wonderful days in Minnesota. I have spent the greater 
nart of the time informing myself more fully and directly on mental retar- 
dation efforts in our state. My first stop Thursday was the University of 
Minnesota. I had gone to the University to address a cancer luncheon and 
tour the cancer research facilities. During my visit I took advantage of 
the opportunity to talk with Dr. Maynard Reynolds and other university 
officials on mental retardation. 

That evening I met with a most impressive group of leaders in retar- 
dation— the Governmental Affairs Committee of the Minnesota Association for 
Retarded Children. This committee has undertaken the very demanding task of 
informing our Minnesota State Legislature on some of the pressing legis- 
lative needs for the retarded. I was pleased to learn that not only do they 
have a state committee for this purpose, but I was told that every local 
association has a similar group of active spokesmen for the retarded. 

Thursday morning I was up early to make a visit to the Hennepin County 
Welfare Department where I *sk«d to view the services provided tc the new 
parents of a retarded child who may be in need of assistance and direction 
in facing this overwhelming problem. Next 1 went to Sheltering where 

I was shown the psychological testing methods used for retarded children of 
all ages, as well as received good background information on their parent 
counKg Service. I joined the Lawyer’s Wives of Hennepin County for lunch 
and was so filled with the cause of mental retardation that I could not 
reaiat encouraging these ladie. and their husbands to consider thie^ield as 
an area of special interest. Then following the lutcheon X made visits to 
Hammer School, Opportunity Workshop, Faribault wtate School and Hospital, 
and today I have the opportunity of learning fror. you. 

I accepted your invitation to serve as your keynote speaker not because 
I regard myeelf as an expert in your field, but because X ehare your totenee 
personal interest in retardation and the mentally retarded. Some of you may 
know that this deep, personal interest was first prompted by the birth of 
our little granddaughter nearly six years ago. Lhe arrived on an exciting 
evening. It was election night across the United States c There vas much 
happiness. John Kennedy had just been elected to the Presidency, and xy 
husband had been re-elected to his seat in the U. S. Senate. 



Mjr daughter 9 wishing "to select a name which would recall this victorious 
evening for the President and her father* chose the name Victoria* Then the 
next day we were given the sad news that our granddaughter was mongoloid. 

With all of the interest that the Vice-President and I had taken through the 
years in medical needs and the many hospitals and clinics we had visited 
in various areas of the world, we were 3tilX ill prepared for this announce- 
ment. 



We realty knew little about mental retardation. I remember when the 
doc 4 . or used the term mongoloid I wondered what it meant and recalled only 
vaguely a discussion of this term years ago in a class I had taken at school. 
Since that time we have gone through many stages— shock, disappointment, 
anger, questioning, and learning. These are the stages, I suppose, that all 
parents experience when they discover ttet their child is mentally retarded. 
But we have been thankful, as many other families have been, that Vicky was 
born now when so much attention is centering on this problem— when there is 
hope that she can be trained to take her place in the community and become 
self-supporting • 

Especially encouraging in our country is the national attention given 
the problem— first by President John Kennedy and now by President Lyndon B r 
Johnson. President Joiinoon lias made it clear that the federal government *s 
commitment to combat mental retardation and to aid those with the handicap 
is a lasting one. As stated by the President: 

11 Thirty years ago, or even three years ago, if anyone had asked 
what was being done about mental retardation, the answer would 
have been a shrug of the shoulder. • • Our answers and our atti- 
tudes are changing. We are answering with our heart and our 
heads, not with shrugs and silence. . . But our efforts have 
only begun. Wo will continue until we find all the answers we 
have been seeking, until we find a place for all those who 
suffer with thu problem.” 

On May 11 of last year President Johnson appointed the Presidents Com- 
mittee on Mental Hetarclation, on which I am privileged to serve. We have 
been given quite a charge. First, the President has asked that we advise 
him on the adequacy of the national effort to commit mental retardation. 
Second, that we explore the need for better coordination of federal mental 
retardation activities and tetter liaison between federal, state and local 
governments, foundations and other private organizations. Third, that we 
mobilize increased support for mental retardation activities among profes- 
sional organizations and citizens® groups. Further, that we develop infor- 
mation for the general public to help reduce the Incidence of mental retar- 
dation and its effects. 

This committee of twenty-one members represents a broad spectrum of 
interest in mental reterdation. There are both professionals and lay per- 
sons represented. Among this group are doctors, a geneticist, a newspaper 
edited, a management consultant, a university administrator, the head of the 
National Association ter he larded Children, a labor official, a psychiatrist. 



We also have the direction of two cabinet members, ^creta^of^Health^Edu- 

'dditi “to^te^irector^fthe Off ice°of Economic Opportunity, Sargent 

Shriver! Without exception, they are persons ^ 

a compassionate -understanding of the retarded and their ne d • 

The Presidents Committee has been divided into three ad hoc study com- 
mittees The first is New and Bold Approaches to Mental. Retardation,the 
second is Legislation and the third is the Subcommittee on the State of the 
Nation* In addition we have also an informal study group tha f 

nr ogress in other countries for the retarded* I am serving on the State of 
the^Nation Subcommittee as well as the international study group* 

In order to determine accurately the real "state of the ^ion" the 
field of mental retardation, our subcommittee is ^®® th g actlve 

regions of the egubgM B Kugel, professor of pedi- 
r?ni e cs S af the University of Z^Z’, expressed the purpose of our local 

visits with these brief well-chosen words^hen^ held o^first ™eting 

“y“ to find out what you are 

doing and where you think further help is required. 

In New Orleans our Subcommittee met at Tulane Universil ty . t0 

stete omciaJs charged with the administration of retardation programs, 
legislators, social workers. 

I am not in a position to give you a report on our 
in Louisiana, but the information that was ^hered there ^nd that jill be 

gathered in other regional areas wiU be ^bmitted to^ful^Pre ^ 

Committee for cons iderax ion. ine Tnhnson in May of this year, 

in a first report for presentation to President Johnson in my ox j 

. MOT of T0U inay know, orn- next State of the Nation Subcommittee meet- 
log 1. schooled neot wsek on F.hruory ld In am'n. ot'oro o. 

dsrs scar - s .ts ttStfax v asa - - 

participate • 

Our Subcommittee lias also pursued other methods of 
mental retardation which may interest you. . interest iHf the 

s£s.-SfSl«rJ: 

ate— 
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Recently fifty-three states and territories conducted statewide plan- 
ning projects in mental retardation to help determine their own needs and 
shaM^their own courses for future action. These projects were fenced in 
™fby feLr™ grants and administered by the fental Retardation Branch of 

tee Division of Chronic Diseases of tee 0. S. * t f 

participating state and territory was required to submit a final report of 

its planning project to tee Mental Hetardation Branch. 

The President's Committee has been most anxious to have this data avail- 
able and requested that a special report be prepared covering fourteen 
selected states_in advance of the full report that will be ^ailable later 
on all of the states. Those states chosen were California, the District oi 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Montana, North Carolina, New topshire, 

New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. I would .... 
to share briefly some of these preliminary findings wit y 

1. On the basis of the recommendations made, manpower (adequate staff 
for working with the retarded) is the most urgent problem facing 
the fourteen states. The second problem was education. 

9 Eleven of the fourteen states recognized the need for a review and 

‘ possible revision of their state laws pertaining to the mentally 
retarded. Most recommendations in the areas of law andlg 
lation concerned the legal aspects of gmrdmnship, financing, 
education, criminal responsibility and definition of a mentally 

retarded person. 

3. There was much variance in tee ways andmeans 

on retardation was organized and carried out in each of the states. 

A. Most of the states drew freely from existing statements on phil- 

4 osophy, goals, and objectives cited by the President's Panel on 
Mental Hetardation and by President Kennedy. This ° 

Indicate that a national committee can be valuable in giving uirec- 

tion and purpose to a problem of this type. 

5. Practically all states raised questions ateut the validity of the 
national prevalence rates established by tee President s Panel on 
Mental Retardation. 

6. Some 1,600 distinct recommendations were coded from tee se fourteen 
state's final reports. They ranged from Oregon s low of 50 to Iowa 
high of 250 recommendations. The average was 116. 

7 The final reports themselves ranged greatly in looks, style and vol- 
ume: fromXtana*s report of 54 pages, to North Carolina *s one 

volume report containing 622 pages of text and 307 pages appen- 
dices and New York's seven volume joint Mental Retardation-Mental 
Health report, of which three volumes were devoted to mental 
retardation. 



The report states, and X am inclined to agree strongly, that "The most 
important single implication of the state planning projects was the awakening 
of an awareness that something can be done to help the mentally retarded. 

The report further states, M In reviewing some of the unique and innova ve 
features of the fourteen state plans, one leaves the review with a sense of 
excitement over the feeling that the resourcefulness of the states and their 
citizens, in coping with a problem so difficult as mental retardation, cannot 
help but produce victory, eventually.” This outlook is greatly encouraging 
in my efforts and I thought it would be encouraging in your efforts. 

Here I would like to stress how important it is, as we put our energies 
to work in this field, that we continue to maintain a good dialogue among the 
various groups involved in this task, locally, statewide and nationally. 

This is why your symposium today is so valuable— the opportunity it provides 
of pulling together persons whose purpose is the same— to help the retarded— 
but whose day-to-day work is in a variety of specialties. We would not deny 
that this is the time of the specialist. But our specialists in different 
areas must not lose contact with each other. Nor should they lose contact 
with parents and lay workers. 

toy x share another thought— that is as much an admonition for me as it 
is for you. We must not forget that in dealing with the retarded we are deal- 
ing with individual human beings who require that very important ingredient, 
loving care. This need can be as important to the retarded as any profes- 
sional care they receive. It is vital that our mental retardation workers be 
well trained, but in addition to a Master's degree and a Ph. D., there must 
be a very special quality in our workers with these handicapped persons. One 
of those testifying before our Subcommittee in New Orleans, Sister Mary 
Lillian, director of special education of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
described this quality as the factor. 

As I conclude my remarks, I would like to leave you with this thought- 
provoking statement from THE GIFTS THEY BRING which was written by Pbarl Buck, 
who has a retarded daughter, and Gweneth Zarfoss. . . let us emphasize 
the incalculable value to all of us in the continuing effort of preventing 
mental retardation in the first place, and in the second place of seeing that 
the retarded are given full opportunity for development and, insofar as they 
can, the satisfying experience of being able to fulfill themselves. In the 
process we will discover not how much we do for them, but how much they do 
for us. That is the surprise; that is the reward.” 



COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN MINNESOTA 



Marvin 0. Spears, Chief 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 



It is a great pleasure to begin the discussion on the very important 
topic of planning and providing a continuum of vocational services for the 
mentally retarded# First, I would like to explain the role of the division 
of vocational rehabilitation and our agency* s concern with the provision of 
vocational services for the retarded as well as other handicapped persons. 
Subsequent to this I wish to discuss a particular method of insuring an ade- 
quate continuum of vocational rehabilitation services# This method, coin- 
cidentally, has a nmnt)er of different titles 5 however, in Minnesota we call 
it Cooperative agreements." That is, cooperative agreements with the public 
school and our agency# Finally, I would like to briefly discuss the future 
of the H cooperative agreement 11 approach and the role of one of the two key 
people of these agreements— the vocational adjustment coordinator# 

T || a tt faqftsqta. Division, of Vocational Rehabilitation 

The Division of V©ca oiiul Reliabilitation (DVR) is on© of the oldest 
continuous social service agencies in the State of Minnesota. It was estab- 
lished in 1919 and lias been a part of the Department of Education since that 
time. Originally DVR was conceived as the Division of Re-education# It was 
felt that handicapped people needed re-education for new kinds of jobs. From 
its very earliest beginnings DVR was interested in the problems faced by the 
mentally retarded, but the resources available to our program at that time 
were most limited# 

In 1945 formal recognition of the need for services of the mentally 
retarded was built into our law and vocational rehabilitation services were 
provided, officially, for the first time to these individuals# We found, 
however, in the late 1950 ’s that the retarded youngster would finish what 
amounted to a priory program of special education, reach about age 16 or 
17, and then be referred to a district office of vocational rehabilitation 
for services. We soon discovered that this youngster, at age sixteen, was 
not emotionally, physically, and mentally ready for the world of work# Vfliat 
was needed was an additional service, an additional program of services to 
bridge this gap between school and work. 

Development of l ve-Ar.r©o m ent Programs .jp Mjpn^agt^ 

In the late 1930 f s several of our more creative counselors in Minnesota 
and many other eta tea began various kinds of experiments working with the 
public schools® One <*f the first approaches emerging from these experiments 
was the provision of an on-the-job training program while the youngster was 
still in school. They began providing services to youngsters at an earlier 
age and in general felt their way along. We had no great body of knowledge 
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to go on in terms of providing services, but our people used their good 
instincts and filled this gap as best they could# 

In the early 1960's we sensed that the efforts that had been made by 
our counselors needed more organization and formalization* After a great 
deal of discussion and negotiation with the Federal Government who provides 
75% of the funds for the vocational rehabilitation program, the state of 
Texas initiated a program of cooperative agreements with their public schools# 
Thus, an individual within the school system was assigned to perform certain 
vocational rehabilitation functions on a part-time or full-time basis# Those 
of you who are familiar with it probably have heard this referred to as the 

"Texas Plan." 

There have been a number of articles and discussions relative to the 
"Texas Plan." We in Minnesota began reviewing the Texas Plan in 1962 and in 
our deliberations felt that some modifications were needed* In 1964 we came 
up with what we choose to call the Minnesota Plan— a plan of cooperative 
agreements with the public schools that has a Minnesota flavor and has certain 
characteristics that other agreements around the country lack. 

Does the Minnesota Plan of Cooperative A greements, Involve? 

First of all let me recapitulate and summarize our objectives and why 
we were engaged in these kinds of negotiations and deliberations * There were 
two major objectives we felt needed to be accomplished. Foremost, was the 
matter of providing more vocational rehabilitation services to more handi- 
capped persons* Our agency, being a state agency, is limited to the number 
of employees we can hire. This limitation is established by the legislature, 
and it is very difficult to get the number of employees we need approved by 
the legislature# Hence, we have never been able to keep up with apparent 
demand for vocational rehabilitation services. 

The second and perhaps even more important objective to be met by these 
kinds of programs is the bridging of the gap that was previously mentioned# 

The retarded youngster who reaches age 16, who has probably reached the opti- 
mal level of classroom education available to him, was not ready for the world 
of work. Those are the two major objectives and with that let me describe 
very briefly what the Minnesota plan is and what it involves. 

Under the Minnesota plan, the State Department of Education through the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and Special Education contracts with a 
local school district or a combination of school districts to employ a pro- 
fessional person whose title is Vocational Adjustment Coordinator (VAC). The 
VAC is in a unique position relative to the school system and DVR. He is a 
bona fide faculty member of the school district employing him and is a func- 
tioning staff member and representative of the State DVR. 

The VAC has to have certain resources available to him. He needs secre- 
tarial help, equipment, supplies, and travel expenses so he can move out of 
the office and perform his functions. The expenses of these particular units 
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are met in a number of different ways. The salary of the VAC is reimbursed 
to the district partially by special education funds and the balance by the 
funds from vocational rehabilitation. The secretarial help which must be 
available to the VAC is paid for by the local school district itself. The 
travel funds, for instance to meetings and for serving a particular client, 
will be reimbursed by DVR, All the necessary equipment — typewriter, desk, 
etc* that he needs to do his job is provided by the local school district. 

In the course of serving clients, the VAC will have need to purchase 
certain services for the client which will be discussed later. If a service 
needs to be purchased for the client, such as paying for on-the-job training, 
the purchase of an artificial limb, or a hearing aid, the VAC uses the funds 
from DVR, The VAC working in the school district serves all the handicapped 
youngsters within the school district or within the confines of several dis- 
tricts. 



One of the four min divisions in the Department of Education is the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and Special Education, An assistant 
commissioner is in charge of this program. When we established cooperative 
agreements with the local school district, the VAC was employed by the school 
district which was technically responsible for his salary. The district 
office (seven in the State of Minnesota) of DVR is responsible for providing 
the vocational rehabilitation supervision of these programs. The VAC func- 
tions to bring together the resources which are available within the school 
with the resources available in the field of vocational rehabilitation out- 
side the school to the benefit of the handicapped person. 

In the day-by-day process of operating a cooperative agreement program, 
there is a great need for a strong working tie between our district super- 
visors, who are in charge of our district offices, and the director of special 
education, who in most instances is delegated by the superintendent of schools 
the responsibility for this unit. It is essential that these two persons work 
very closely together and communicate freely with respect to what each is 
doing and how he is doing it. 

There are certain technical aspects of providing vocational rehabili- 
tation services which must be supervised by DVR, Anything that pertains to 
the expenditure of vocational rehabilitation funds or services must be di- 
rectly controlled and supervised by our office. In some cases school dis- 
tricts do not have special education coordinators or directors, and in this 
case the school person would be someone designated by the superintendent. 

This person must deal directly with our supervisor and establish close rela- 
tionship and liaison. 

Now you can see the ties relative to the close working relationship 
between these two divisions within the Department of Education— the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Division of Special Education, The 
planning, the programming, and the development of cooperative agreement 
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arffrs^tas srzwr^a - «. 

n nm nt St a +v r & Cfi ra eg £atjva Agreement Ifrggm s. 

We have currently tuen^-o^ contracts ^“schoofdis- 

^t^rreSte that approximately sixty different aohool dis- 
tricts in Minnesota are *«£*££ ^ Sf^S^^cesV approx 

toatX P 750 8 tond^app^d stints. This figure is a very conservative esti- 
mate^and «e will hISe more accurate figures around July 1. 

These programs mentioned are very ^“^^ive^entoe^t^en 9 ^ 0 ^ 
mental phase. The future of h x Ed ^ a tion an d the Division of 

public schools hope will grow and 

Vocational Behabilitation will oe one * “ r* directed and will be 

expand. We do feel that the ®^ ^ ^ ^estebnshed in 1964, 

guided more carefully in the future . me P f °^ idelines to uork on . While 

and at that tiro we had abou t the Minnesota plan as opposed to 

1 was somewhat facetious in talking do^ & Mtane3ota plan because we 

the Texas plan, I can sugg , t three years — of experience with this 

JS — 

plan that permit us to have a very distinct kind of program. 



t T^ok To Th e Future 

The future of the cooperative agreement ] program ^Minnesota 
itably be one of gro^h. Wehope a ^in^ ^ coop f ra tive agreement programs 
initiate approximately ten or deciding where these programs should 

throughout the state. a 1e? °f ^Swhich will Volvo a 

be located, we are e°in| , t vll i be important that a school die- 

number of factors* In *he ^trst pla program have adequate special 

trict wishing to be involved in this kind °^°Xart level? Another fac- 

educatlon programming for 0 f® -atab'iehing of new unite has to do with the 
tor that will be involved in the estebliehing or new 8ufficient nuBber 0 f 

number of handicapped youngsters. ®*® p " ®? . _ roBraBuli i nK . If there is not 

handicapped youngsters to warrant this t ^ P the school districts 

a sufficient number in one school dibtriot, we snco = hb rlnK aiB tricts. 

£ s^irr safxs&TSffi » 

■sr »£ a r“ ” 

visory capabilities will be considered fully as we • 
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The last factor has to do with geographical considerations which include 
such questions as; Are there enough children within a small enough area to 
warrant this kind of urogram or is there another program more desirable? Are 
there certain parts of the state that now do not have these services that per- 
haps should take more priority over other parts of the state which have more 
adequate programming? We suspect that the northern, particularly the north- 
western, part of tho state E*ay be slightly higher on the priority scale, 
mainly because there are relatively few in this section of the state. 

In the very near future we will be developing a forn which will provide 
us with the basic information we will need to determine whether or not and 
when a new cooperative agreement program can be initiated. These applications 
will be available in our central office of vocational rehabilitation, the 
special education section, and in the seven district offices of vocational 
rehabilitation. Should any person be interested in more information on estab- 
lishing one of thuse units, they should feel free to contact the supervisor in 

their area. 

Since the program involves money, financial considerations enter in and 
we are now in the process of submitting our biennial budget to the Minnesota 
legislature. They are now acting upon it. last Wednesday, the Assistant 
ComEissioner of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and Special Edu- 
cation— Aucust Gehrke— i appeared before one of the committees of the State 
Senate, where he was questioned about this particular program. He received 
a great deal of sunport among the legislators on that particular committee. 

We will need to know what action the legislature will be taking on our bud- 
get proposals before we can make any definite commitments as to establishing 
now cooperative agreement programs. We anticipate that this will be sometime 
in April or perhaps May when we will have a clearer picture of our financia 
situation. So if you have further questions or would like more information 
about this particular *wjrau i of cooperation between these three sections of 
government— the Special Education Department, State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department, and the local school district— please feel free to contact the 
district office supervisor. 

Hole of the VAC in Cooperati ve-Agreement 

Next, I would like to discuss the role of the VAC. As I mentioned earlier, 
he is one of the two key persons in the cooperative agreement programs with the 
other bei«g the racial class teacher. First, I would like to dispel any mis- 
understandings. The VAC is not a teacher. Administrative regulations and 
sound policy dictate that he is not to teach classes— part-time or half-time. 

Since special education funds and vocational rehabilitation funds are 
involved in this program, one might presume that the VAC spends a percentage 
of his time in special education and a certain percentage of his time in vocat- 
ional rehabilitation. This is a notion we wish to dispel, too. The services 
of the VAC are a blend. He doesn*t spend n x M per cent of liis time as a spe- 
cial educator and }-or cent of his time as a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor. The VAC provides for his clients services that are a blend of 
vocational rehabilitation and special education. 



In a very general way the VAC has four major functions* 

1. He provides vocational rehabilitation services to the handicapped 
students in his district which is the core of his participation in 
cooperative agreement programs* 

2. He consults with the school staff on the vocational problems of 
handicapped persons. In a sense he is an expert on matters relat- 
ing to vocations, work, and employment* He is also an expert on 
the matters of what it takes to get work, what preparation, what 
background and training is necessary for a handicapped youngster 
to get work, 

3, He works very closely with the special class teacher in the habili- 
tation of mentally retarded students and other handicapped young- 
sters. He is one of the two key people in the program and the 
experiences that his students have out in a work-study program are 
gone over and fed back to the special class teacher so together 
they can work out the kind of program involving both in and out 

of school services that the youngster needs to adequately prepare 
him for work. 

4, This fourth reason is not one we often think of or mention but it 
is a very real one* I think any person in the field of special 
education or vocational rehabilitation is in a very real sense a 
promoter of better public understanding and acceptance of handi- 
capped persons— the mentally retarded, the mentally ill, and the 
physically handicapped* This is performed sometimes in a less 
obvious or less direct manner* Perhaps the VAC does more than he 
realizes by the virtue of the numerous requests that he has to 
address groups. One of the things we found in the two and one- 
half years of our experience with this program was that our VAC«s 
average approximately one talk per month and some of them many 
more to interested groups— the Kiwanis groups, the PTA*s, and to 
many other service groups and organizations* I mention this 
because the social climate available for handicapped persons has 

a very direct bearing on the ultimate effectiveness of any programs 
which we are dealing with and are developing. If the public will 
not accept the mentally retarded or any other handicapped group as 
worthwhile, useful human beings, our efforts will be of limited 
value* So I want to underscore the promotion of a better under- 
standing on the part of the public. Usually the VAC*g are in- 
volved in quite a bit of this activity. 

Let me expand briefly on the functions of the VAC, The first function 
with respect to a handicapped individual is what we might call a diagnostic 
valuation* He finds out what the individual situation is, such as the med- 
ical situation— using the family doctor or other medical resources. Socially* 
vhati kind of family situation does the young person come from? How will this 
affect his vocational planning? Psychologically— what kind of personality 
and aptitude attributes does the client have that can be capitalized on from 
a job standpoint? Vocational— what kind of abilities and skills does the 
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young man have now? What kind of potentials does he have for learning an 
occupation? 

On the basis of the diagnostic evaluation, a program of services is 
developed cooperatively with all the school persons especially the special 
education teacher, the school counselor, and the school psychologist designed 
to habilitate the handicapped person* The services that the VAC may provide 
depend on the needs of the student and may include medical services, certain 
kinds of artificial appliances, or counseling services that are coordinated 
closely with the work of the school counselor. The VAC and the school coun- 
selor need very clear channels of communication to work together effectively* 

One feature of this whole program that has claimed more prominence has 
to do with the role of the VAC in establishing a work-study program. One of 
the very important functions of the VAC is to establish and maintain the work 
portion of a work-study program. In doing this he will work very closely 
with all of the school officials. 

A work-study program may involve assignments within the school or work 
assignments outside trie school. In the process o i developing this program, 
he will and has to, m sector to be effective, solicit and receive the coop- 
eration of all school officials and many citizens and businessmen of the 
community. There are other training services that may be provided — on-the- 
job training where the training is actually provided by the employer at the 
place of business, vocational school training, occasionally college training, 
for those handicapped individuals that need this for employment, and other 
kinds of training. Maintenance and transportation is a supplementing sort 
of service that is provided so that the individual can take advantage of some 
of the other services* 

A service area that is becoming more prominent in the entire rehabili- 
tation movement is the services provided by Rehabilitation Facilities and 
Sheltered Workshops* 1 think persons far more experienced could spend many 
hours explaining the role of workshops in the process of rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons. The VAC is the person who establishes the individual 
client* s need for the service of a rehabilitation facility or sheltered work- 
shop, The VAC gets the youngster to the shop, makes sure the problems are 
ironed out, and when the person is finished with the workshop, makes sure that 
there is a continuum between this service and actual employment* So this is 
what you might call the service phase, and the final phase is job placement. 

in the work-study program and in on-the-job training, job placement is 
rather indistinct* The person on On-The-Job training might be employed by 
the trainer at the end of the training period. In many instances, however, 
the VAC has to actually take the handicapped person out, find him a job and 
follow up when he is on the job, because when minor problems come up after two 
or three weeks on the job, they must be ironed out satisfactorily* This is in 
essence the major functions of the VAC, This is what the VAC does as he pro- 
vides the services of vocational rehabilitation to the handicapped youngsters 
in the school district. 
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In summary I would suggest that we are very pleased with what we choose 

to call the Minnesota plan of cooperative agreements. thl8 

nothing is perfect, that there is need for Improvement and refinement in tM.® 
particular plan. We need to explore other ways in meeting the : “? 8d ® ' 
handicanTOd youngsters in public schools. There are schools that are too far 
remo^OT th^Thave populations too small to warrant this kind of program. 
We need to develop ways to provide vocational rehabilitation services to 
youngsters in these settings as well# 



I would encourage you if you have questions about 
ask them. What I have triud to do on the functions of 
some of the commonalties that run among the thirty-one 
adjustment coordinators around the state. 



this to feel free to 
a VAC is to give you 
different vocational 
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DEVELOPING A VOCATIONALLY ORIENTED CURRICULUM FOR 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Irene Herk 

Consultant in Mental Retardation 
State Department of Special Education 



One of the major criticisms of public education programs for the mentally 
retarded is that their curriculums lack the necessary ingredients for prepar- 
ing the retarded jjerson for employment# In an effort to rectify this defi- 
ciency, many schools are giving consideration to the development of work-study 
curriculums for secondary mentally retarded students* This morning I wish to 
discuss with you some of the principles in developing such a curriculum# 

What Does. T he Term Curricula 

Traditionally it has Meant the subjects taughU in school, the course of 
study for the second grnder or the course of study in the ninth grade Cxass# 
Today we view curriculum differently# Today curriculum Means all the expe- 
riences of children* 1$, is the result of efforts uu the part of the adults 
in the community, in the state, and in the nation to bring to children the 
finest, the most whole^e-iio influences that exist In our culture. 

This definition applies to all students* - the mentally retarded, gifted, 
crippled, hard-of-hearing, and the "normal" child* But the definition reads 
too quickly. It is so short that its significance escapes us# This broad 
concept of curriculum means that it exists only in the experiences of children# 

Curriculum does not and cannot exist in textbooks, in plans, in curric- 
ulum guides, or in the good Intentions of teachers# Curriculum includes more 
than content to be leaned# V n the content that you are teaching becomes 
part of the experience;; *>£ your children, then you have curriculum# 

Curriculum is an outer prise in guided living# The school provides a 
special environment that has been edited, systematized, and simplified for 
the student# Curriculum is the learning environment of the school, and it 
has been deliberately arranged to channel the interests and the abilities of 
a particular student by means of a master plan to an end result. That end 
result is to achieve effective participation in life, in the community, and 
in the nation. Because of this, the curriculum worker— the teacher— must 
not only be concerned with the content of the subject he teaches but also 
with the skills that he has to promote within the student. 

In summary, curriculum is a life-centered school# If you accept this 
broad definition of curriculum, the next question is this# How does one 
develop curriculum? Tu do this let us first build a construct for curriculum. 



